SHAKESPEARE
That the fall of Essex shook Englishmen with grief and amaze-
ment is undeniable: but we must not speak as if Englishmen,
in the eleven years between the Armada and the fall of Essex,
had known nothing of grim reality. From 1588 to 1599 persons
noteworthy in politics, warfare, poetry, and drama had been
dying, and those had been lucky who achieved, like Burleigh,
a happy, or, like Sir Richard Grenville, a heroic end. The
'unique quality of happiness3 which Professor Wilson and so
many others see in these eleven post-Armada years is not
exemplified by the deaths of Hawkins or of Drake, of Greene
or of Peele, of Kyd or of Marlowe, of Spenser, thought to have
died Tor grief, in great want',1 or of Southwell, 'ten times
tortured so extremely that the least of them was worse than ten
executions'.2
And William Shakespeare also had had his share of trouble.
Coming of a bourgeois family, with hopes of achieving gentility,
he had restored the family fortunes, and was just about to
realize his ambition when, in 1596, he suffered the cruellest
blow which I can imagine falling upon any man. His only
son died.
It may be that, in King John, the reply of Constance to the
empty words of comfort uttered by the celibate Cardinal,
He talks to me that never had a son,8
reflect the bitterness which Shakespeare felt at some well-
meant, clumsy condolence; it may be that her lament over the
Vacant garments' of Arthur was suggested by the vacant
garments of Hamnet Shakespeare. Yet these words may have
been written when Shakespeare's son was still alive and well.
What we do know is, that in the three or four years following his
loss, Shakespeare wrote his happiest work: he created Falstaff,
Prince Hal, King Henry V, Beatrice and Benedick, Rosalind
and Orlando. Then came Viola, Sir Toby Belch and Lady
Belch. From which we may argue (if we will) that Shakespeare
was no reed shaken by the wind, no victim of disillusionment,
1 FULLER, Worthies of England.
2 JANELLE, Robert Southwell, p. 80.
3 m. iv. 91.
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